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this languor is altered by his genius, his temperament, his burden of
pain, his reactions to the problems he faces. For, although Stephen
thinks and feels in this form, he rebels with an anger, a determin-
ation, a capacity for resentment that shows him to be a more forceful,
a stronger character than, say, Pater's Marius.
Although he is aesthetically a rebel, Stephen is strongly respectful
of traditions. He does not set out to break with the best traditions
of European culture. To the contrary, he seeks to assimilate them,
to use them in a way that will aid him in becoming an artist. As I
pointed out above, Stephen strongly resents the thinness of Irish
culture. He wants a rich culture, a great tradition. When he is set
to fly off, he is going to rise not merely from the physical earth of
Ireland but also from the cultural earth of western Europe.
His conversations, his reflections indicate that he has already read
copiously and that he has learned to assimilate what he has read
and to form his own judgments. He forges his own ideas on aesthetics,
deriving these from the writing of Aristotle and Aquinas. Stephen
argues that art effects a purgation in the human consciousness. It
cleanses it of all desire, all loathing, all hatreds, all "kinetic"
emotions. When one is so cleansed one is elevated and one experi-
ences an "ideal pity and terror/' an emotional stasis. The Portrait
itself is organized on the basis of Stephen's aesthetic theory by his
successive rejections of a vocation, of family, religion, race, nation.
Stephen himself discovers his destiny through a series of spiritual
purgations which prepare him to come to art in a spirit of priestly
dedication; in fact, he compares the artist to the priest.
Joyce's realism here is a realism of the mind, of the consciousness.
Stephen's life is described in a highly concentrated and selective
manner, deriving from this point of view. His own mind serves as
the frame of reference for the story. Events are revealed to the
reader only after they have been assimilated into consciousness and
he has stamped his own evaluation upon them. In this way the
theme of the novel is developed by a mirroring of successive stages
in the change of the hero's consciousness. In addition, not only is a
formal theory of aesthetics embodied in the narrative but also an act
of creation. Stephen shapes his experiences in love into a villanelle,
written in the style of Joyce's early poetry. The hero is thus por-
trayed growing up to become an artist, actively revealing the artistic
process by creating a poem, and formally stating his ideas on art.
The inner life of the artist is what is significant in his life. Whether
or not one may feel that some of the writing is dated, the style, the
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